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We are not quite so completely without information 
on these points as Mr. Arms seems to think. For part 
of the subject to which he refers, the matter of require- 
ments in Latin and Greek, reference may be made to the 
following papers: A Study of Requirements in Latin 
and Greek, Especially in the Eastern Institutions, for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, by Professors C. C. 
BushnellandP.O. Place, of Syracuse University, 1916, 
(see The Classical Weekly 10.40); Why the Full 
Latin Requirement Should Be Kept (a presentation of 
material prepared by the Latin Departments of Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges: 
reprinted by the American Classical League, as Publica- 
tion No. 11); Latin and the A.B. Degree, Charles W. 
Eliot, Publications of the General Education Board, 
"Occasional Papers, No. 5" (1917); Studies of Latin 
and Greek in The New England Colleges, H. D. Brack- 
ett, The Classical Journal 16. 363-365 (March 1921). 



REVIEWS 

Deception in Plautus: A Study in the Technique of 
Roman Comedy. By Helen E. Wieand. Boston: 
Richard Badger, The Gorhatn Press (1920). 
Pp. 198. $1.50. 
The author first discusses (9-15) the prominence of 
deception as an element in the comedies of Plautus, 
finding trickery of some sort in all the plays except 
the Stichus. Next comes an analysis of the Bacchides 
(16-26); this play was selected for analysis because 
it contains a large amount of deception and is in other 
respects a typical Plautine play. This analysis is 
followed by a comparison of the Bacchides with the 
other comedies (26-5 1 ) . We then have a full discussion 
of the technique of deception (52-144), under the heads 
of Methods (52-64), Inter-relation of Plans and Com- 
pleted Action (64-126), and Special Details (136-144). 
Of the two remaining chapters one, IV (145-167), is 
devoted to the Application of Facts <doubtless the 
author means the facts already brought out by her 
discussions> to Higher Criticism, i.e. to coniaminalio 
and retraclatio, and the other, V (168-191) to Sources 
of the Element of Deception. The book concludes 
with a bibliography (193-198). The work is well and 
carefully done, and the book is attractively printed and 
bound. 
University of Pennsylvania. JOHN C. ROLFE. 



Hellenic Conceptions of Peace. (Studies in History, 

Economics, and Public Law, Edited by the Faculty 

of Political Science of Columbia University, 

LXXXIV, 395-534). By Wallace E. Caldwell. 

New York: Columbia University; Longmans, 

Green and Co., Agents (1919). Pp. 140. $1.25. 

In this book, submitted, for the degree of Doctor of 

Philosophy, to the Faculty of Political Science in 

Columbia University, Dr. Caldwell gives a summary 

of Greek history from Minoan times to the battle of 

Chaeronea in 338 B. C, and discusses the ideas on 



peace and war expressed by the Greeks of various 
periods in their literature, ending with the orations of 
Isocrates. The first chapter, The Epic Age (9-37), is 
based chiefly on the Iliad, but includes also the Odyssey, 
the Epic Cycle, and Hesiod. It contains frequent 
references to the poems themselves and a good many 
quotations. Chapter II, entitled The Early Period of 
the City-States (38-66), deals with the lyric poets, 
such as Callinus, Archilochus, Alcaeus, and the rest, 
and with Theognis. Chapter III is divided into two 
parts. The first, entitled The Persian Wars and 
Hellenic Peace (67-80), quotes chiefly from Aeschylus, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides; the second part, The Age of 
Pericles (80-86), quotes chiefly from Sophocles. Chap- 
ter IV, The Peloponnesian War (87-107), refers often 
to Euripides, Aristophanes, and, of course, Thucydides. 
Finally, Chapter V, The Fourth Century (108-139), is 
based largely on Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, and 
the orators Demosthenes and Isocrates. 

A summary of Greek history in so short a compass 
is necessarily confined to brief statements of the most 
important facts. The selection of facts, as well as the 
arrangement and the presentation of them, is good. 
The sketch is pleasant reading even for those familiar 
with the subject. But such an array of facts briefly 
stated becomes somewhat monotonous. The author, 
moreover, is open to the criticism that he is too depend- 
ent upon the old traditions based upon the literature 
as it stands. For example, he says (13): "Traditions 
recorded these things and indicated that the ruler of 
Mycenae was over lord of all, strong enough to call on 
all for their services and to obtain them". There is 
little new in the book, either in the facts presented or in 
the deductions from them. Only rarely does the author 
express his own convictions, as in note 4 on page 34, or 
in the last paragraph on page 139. In a few cases his 
judgment is at least questionable. On page 39 he 
says: "Most early wars, therefore, were fought for the 
possession of territory"; if he is thinking of the wars 
of the seventh century I think he is mistaken. On page 
47 he says: "The most important and ever-present 
impulse to peace and unity after religion was to be 
found in commerce". It would be equally true to say 
that commercial interests caused some of the most 
destructive wars. On page 83 he says: "The Athen- 
ian > empire was an organization for the perpetuation 
of democracy"; I think it was an organization for the 
promotion of the power and prosperity of Athens. 
As history the historical portions of this book are too 
condensed and too familiar to be very useful. 

The main purpose of this historical summary, how- 
ever, is to afford a background for the discussion 
announced in the title, and to show the results of the 
efforts made by the Greeks to secure peace among 
themselves (see the Preface, 6). Throughout the 
whole course of Greek history "War remained a cus- 
tomary part of the citizen's existence" (50). It was 
inevitable, then, that thoughts about peace and war 
occupied the minds of the Greeks in all periods, and 
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that reflections concerning them are to be found in 
most of the Greek literature. Dr. Caldwell has col- 
lected many of these reflections, generally, as in the case 
of the historical background, in the form of summaries, 
but often quoting passages at length. Most of these 
quotations and summaries are from the poets, and some 
of the passages quoted are very beautiful poetry. 
But the conceptions of war and peace expressed in them 
are really universal. Nearly all civilized men have 
at all times had such thoughts, even when the chief 
occupation of their lives was warfare. All who have 
fought at all know the joy of battle, and the glory, 
even for the conquered. All know the dangers, priva- 
tions, and sufferings caused by war, the miseries of 
defeat. All, even the. most warlike, in moments of 
reaction dwell upon the advantages and enjoyments of 
peace. Of deeper thoughts about war and peace, of 
analysis of the ultimate causes of war or proposals to 
avoid this final arbitration of international disputes 
there is very little in the passages collected, or in Dr. 
Caldwell's discussion of them. 
Princeton University. WlLLIAM K. PRENTICE. 



Transition in the Attic Orators. By Robert Dale 
Elliott. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publish- 
ing Company (1919). Pp. 187. 

Another dissertation in the rapidly growing number 
of investigations in the language and the style of the 
Attic orators has made its appearance in this Univer- 
sity of Chicago study, which was written under the 
direction of Professor Shorey. 

The Introduction (1-40) gives a brief resume 1 of 
previous studies of transition and concludes (page 14) 
that (1) their systems of classification are based 
primarily on conjunctions rather than on formulae of 
transition; (2) they do not attempt a comprehensive 
classification which should include all transitions; 
(3) their lists of examples are illustrative rather than 
exhaustive; (4) in general, they regard major and minor 
transitions as two distinct species, and classify them 
separately; (5) they include no comparative study of 
the various forms of transition, nor of their relative 
use by the several orators. Their treatment of the 
subject, then, has been somewhat rudimentary and 
superficial. 

The writer distinguishes three grades of transition 
(although examples of these grades do not differ in the 
essential elements of which they are composed): (1) 
major, i.e. transitions used to connect two major, or 
organic, parts of an oration; (2) subminor, transitions 
of very markedly inferior importance; (3) minor, 
transitions which occupy the broad middle ground 
between these two extremes. 

What are the major, or organic, parts of an oration? 
Those generally recognized by ancient rhetoricians are 
(1) prooemium (exordium); (2) diegesis (narratio); 
(3) pistis (confirmatio); (4) lysis (refutatio); (5) 
epilogos (peroratio). Mr. Elliott reduces these five 
major parts to four, by the inclusion of refutation under 



proof, and concludes the Introduction with a table 
showing an analysis of the extant orations, which 
indicates the sections of each speech belonging to each 
major part. 

The body of the investigation proper is in five parts. 
In Part I (41-73) there is an examination of the five 
essential elements of which one or more enter into the 
composition of every transition. These are designated 
as dismissive (taking leave of a topic); prothetic (a 
transition effected by a preliminary statement); 
topical (transition directly introduced without prothetic 
element) ; conjunctional (connection in thought marked 
by use of conjunctions); and asyndetic. Numerous 
examples are given to illustrate these transitional 
elements. 

In Part II (74-122) there is a classification, on the 
basis of their constituent elements, of the transitions 
in the extant orations and a discussion of their use and 
meaning. This forms the main portion of the disserta- 
tion. The transitions are placed in two main groups, 
(1) Dismissive-Introductive, (2) Introductive. Each 
of these is composed of four classes, as follows: (1) 
Dismissive-Introductive, (a) dismissive-prothetic, (b) 
dismissive-topical, (c) dismissive-conjunctional, (d) 
dismissive-asyndetic; (2) Introductive, (a) prothetic, 
(b) topical, (c) conjunctional, (d) asyndetic. 

The detailed classification adopted by the writer 
has been given to show his careful and discriminating 
analysis of types of transition in contrast with the 
looser practice of the ancient rhetoricians, who were 
content to give the term transitio, and to limit its appli- 
cation, generally, to cases of transition "containing a 
dismissive element of the summarizing type, followed 
by an introductive element of the prothetic type" (75), 
i.e. to cases which Mr. Elliott classifies as dismissive- 
introductive. The irreverent and uninterested reader 
who sees in a transition merely a formula whereby the 
orator passes from one topic to another might complain 
that the writer in his meticulous and hair-splitting 
differentiations of transition has outdone the ancients 
themselves and has put to shame even such worthies 
as Hermogenes and Aristides, whose unholy joy waxed 
as their categories multiplied. But the author is 
engaged in a more serious and a more careful study of 
the subject than has previously been made of his 
theme, and his distinctions are justified by actual 
usage. He finds (119) that of all transitions used by the 
Attic orators in their extant works approximately 
one-half are topical in their nature, two-fifths prothetic, 
one-eleventh conjunctional. The dismissive element 
occurs in approximately one transition in five, the 
asyndetic in one in one hundred. 

Part III (123-148) treats of non-essential transitional 
elements. Part IV (149-161) deals with the particles 
used in transition. This last chapter is of interest, 
as in it are tabulated the nature of usage, and the force 
of the more important particles occurring in transi- 
tion, together with the frequency of their occurrence. 
Demosthenes stands first in versatility of usage, em- 



